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ESPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire the especial attention of Agents, Correspondents, 


and all concerned, to this notice. 

As we contemplate making some change in our business ar- 
rangements, and as we are not yet sure what shape this change 
will assume, we wish all persons who now subscribe for the 
Garland, to subscribe so that their subscriptions shall expire 
with the next December number, as that number will close up 
the volume. Therefore, all subscriptions beginning with this 
(July) No., should be for only six months. But those who wish 
it for a year can have it by taking the back numbers from last 


January, which we can supply to almost any extent. 








Receipts by Mail, from June 15, to July 15, 1850, inclusive. 


LPL PL PLL DLL 


Miss Mary Tremain, $1 00 | R. Whitaker, $3.00 
James A. Thompson, 1 00 | Marion Frink, 1 00 
J. C. Philips, 9 00 | B. B. Chapin, 2 00 
Miss E. Peacock, 1 001 J. A. Carson, 3.00 
H. F. Rice, 1 00 | C. King, 1 00 
I.,P. Gould, 2 00] J. Larabee, 1 00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Lines,” &c., commencing ‘* Despair ye not ye broken-hearted,” we respectfully decline. 
They and the money accompanying them will be disposed of as the author may direct. 
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38 THE BAGGAGE WAGON. 


‘renders all their movements on the dry, {the lively village of Independence, with 
grassy surface nearly as laborious as if ¢ its multitude of associations, is already 
they were treading on ice. lost to the eye. 

“The supplies being at length procured, ; “It was on the 15th of May, 1831, and 
and all necessary preliminaries system- {one of the brightest and most lovely of 
atically gone through, the trader begins ¢ all the days in the calendar, that our little 
the difficult task of loading his wagons. ; party set out from Independence. On 
Those who understand their business, ; the following day we had a foretaste of 
take every precaution so&to stow away those protracted, drizzling spells of rain, 
their packages that no jolting on the ; which, at this season of the year so much 
road can afterwards disturb the order in infest the frontier prairies. It began 
which they had been disposed. The inge- { sprinkling about dark, and continued 
nuity displayed on these occasions has { pouring without let or hinderance for 
frequently been such, that after a tedious ‘ forty-eight hours in succession; and as 
journey of eight hundred miles, the goods § the rain was accompanied by a heavy 
have been found to have sustained much : north-wester, and our camp was pitched 
less injury than they would have expe- ‘in the open prairie, without a stick of 
rienced on a turnpike-road, or from the : ; available timber within a mile of us, it 
ordinary handling of property upon our ‘ must be allowed that the whole formed a 
western steam-boats. : prelude anything but flattering to vale- 

“The next great difficulty the traders : tudinarians. For my own part, finding 
have to encounter, is in training those ; the dearborn carriage in which I had a 
animals that have never before been : ‘ berth not exactly water-proof, I rolled 
worked, which is frequently attended by : i myself in a blanket, and lay snugly coiled 
an immensity of trouble. There is no-‘upon a tier of boxes and bales, under 
thing, however, in the mode of harness- { cover of a wagon, and thus managed to 
ing and conducting teams in prairie { escape a very severe drenching. 
travelling, which differs materially from $ It may be proper to observe here, for 
that ninal on the public highways : t the benefit of future travellers, that in 
throughout the states,—the representa- ; order to make a secure shelter for the 
tions of certain travellers to the contrary, { cargo, against the inclemencies of the 
notwithstanding. ‘weather, there should be spread upon 

“At Jast all are fairly Jaunched upon {each wagon a pair of stout Osnaburg 
the broad prairie—the miseries of prepa- { sheets, with one of sufficient width to 
ration are over—the thousand anxieties reach the bottom of the body on each 
occasioned by wearisome consultations ‘side, so as to protect the goods from 
and delays are felt no more. The char- {driving rains. By omitting this impor- 
ioteer, as he smacks his whip, feels a {tant precaution many packages of mer- 
bounding elasticity of soul within him, {chandise have been seriously injured. 
which he finds it impossible to restrain; ; Some have preferred lining the exterior 
—even the mules prick up their ears ‘of the wagon-body by tacking a simple 
with a peculiarly conceited air, as if in ‘ ‘ strip of sheeting all around it.. On the 
anticipation of that change of scene ‘ outward trips especially, a pair of Mack- 
which will presently follow. Harmony { inaw blankets can be advantageously 
and good feeling prevail everywhere. ;spread betwixt the two sheets, which 
The hilarious song, the bon mot, and the ; effectually secures the roof against the 
witty repartee, go round in quick suc- ‘worst of storms. This contrivance has 
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cession; and before people have had 
leisure to take cognizance of the fact, 


also the merit of turning the blankets 
intoa profitable item of trade, by enabling 
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THE COTTAGE. 39 


the owners to evade the custom-honse >from the straying of cattle curing the 
oiticers, who would otherwise seize them } first hundred miles, than at any time 
as contraband articles. afterwards; because, apprehending no 

«The mischief of the storm did not; dangerfrom the wild Indians, (who rarely 
exhaust itself, however, upon our —— | approach within two hundred miles of 
The loose animals sought shelter in the» the border) they seldém keep any watch. 
groves at a considerable distance from} although that is the very time wnen a 
the encampment, and the wagoners being } cattle-guard is most needed. It is only 
loth to turn out in search of them during } after some weeks’ travel that the animals 
the rain, not a few, of course, when ap- begin to feel attached to the caravan, 
plied for, were missing. ‘This, however, } which they then consider about as much 
is no uncommon occurrence. ‘Travellers; their home as the stock-yard of a dairy 
generally experience far more annoyance } farm.” 
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BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THERE was a laboring man who built ' white paint, of which I make you a 
a cottage for himself’ and wife. A dark ’ present.” 
gray rock overhung it, and helped to keep} While he was in doubt which of the 
it from the winds. When the cottage gifts to use, the eldest and wisest man in 
was finished, he thought he would paint? the village came to visit him. His hair 
it gray, like the rock. And so exactly / was entirely white, and everybody loved 
did he get the same shade of color, that > > him, for he was good as well as wise. 
it looked almost as if the little dwelling } When the cottager told him the story 
sprang from the bosom of the rock that? of the pots of paint, the old man said— 
sheltered it. After awhile the cottager } “Tle who gave you the black paint, is 
became able to purchase a cow. In the § one who dislikes you, and wishes you to 
summer she picked up most of her living do a foolish thing. He who gave you the 
very well. But in winter, she needed to: * white paint, is a partial friend, and desires 
be fed and kept from the cold. So he ; ; you to make more shew than is wise. 
built a barn for her. It was so small, : Neither of their opinions should you fol- 
that it looked more like a shed thanalow. Ifthe shed is either black or white, 
barn. But it was quite warm and com-§ it will disagree with the color of your 
fortable. When it was done, a neighbor } house. Moreover, the black paint will 
came in and said— draw the sun, and cause the edges of the 
“ What color will you paint your barn?” : boards to curl and split; and the white 
“T had not thought about that,” said ; will look well but for a little while, and 
the cottager. then become soiled, and then need paint- 
“Then I advjsa, you, by all means, to$ ing anew. ‘Now take my advice, and 
paint it black ; and here is a pot of black {mix the black and white together.”— 
paint, which I have brought on purpose; So the cottager poured one pot into 
to give you.” the other, and mixed them up with his 
Soon another neighbor coming in, brushes—and it made the very gray color 
praised his neat shed, and expressed a $ which he liked, and had used before upon 
wish to help him a little about the build- } his house. He had in one corner of his 
ing. White is by far the most genteel | : small piece of ground a hop-vine. He 
color,” he added, “and here is a pot of } carefully gathered the ripened hops, and 
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40 GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


his wife made beer of them, which re- 
freshed him when he was warm and 
weary. It had always twined on two 
poles which he had fastened in the earth 
to give it support. But the cottager was 
fond of buildingtand he made a little 
arbor for it to run upon and cluster about. 


Then he told himrthe story of the black 
and white paint—and how the advice of 
an aged man prevented him from making 
his little estate ridiculous when young. 


“T have thought of this circumstance,” 
said he, “so often, that it has given me 


He painted the arbor gray. So the rock, ; instruction. He who gave me the black 
and the cottage, and the shed, and the { paint, proved to be an enemy; and he 
arbor were all the same gray color. And {who urged me to use the white, wasa 
everything around looked neat and com- : friend. The advice of neither was good. 
fortable, though it was small and poor. {Those who love us too well are blind 
When the cottager and his wife grew ‘to our faults—and those who dislike us 
old, they were sitting together in their {are not willing to see our virtues. One 
arbor, at the sunset of a summer’s day. $ would make all white—t! 1¢ other all black. 
A stranger, who seemed to be looking at Bat neither of them are right. For weare 
the country, stopped and inquired how i of a mixed nature, good and evil, like the 
everything round that small habitation ; gray paint, made of opposite qualities. — 
happened to be the shade of gray. ‘If, then, neither the council of our foes 

“It is very well it is so,” said the cot- ‘ nor our partial friends is safe to be taken, 
tager—“ for my wife and J, you see, are {we should cultivate a correct judgment, 
gray also. And we have lived so long ; which, like the gray paint, mixed both 
that the world itself looks old and gray } together, may avoid the evil and secure 
to us now.” ‘ the good.” 





GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Trust not uncertain riches, but prepare $ sand dollars. Whenever we hear remark- 
yourself for evefy emergency of life.-—%ed, “such a young lady has married a 
Learn to work, and be not dependent on ? fortune,” we tremble for her future pros- 
servants to make your bread, sweep your } perity. Riches left to children by wealthy 
floors, and darn your stockings. Above } parents, often turn out to be a curse, in- 


all, do not esteem too lightly those honor-} stead of a blessing. 


able younz men who sustain themselves 
and their aged parents by the work of 
their hands, while you caress and receive 
into your company these lazy, idle popin- 
jays, who never lift a finger to help them- 
selves as long as they can keep body and 
soul together, and get funds to live in 
fashion. 


Young women, 
remember this, and instead of sounding 
the purse .of your lovers, and examining 
the cut of their coats, look into their habits 
and their hearts. Mark if they have 
trades, and can depgnd upon themselves 
—see if they have minds which will lead 


: them to look above a butterfly existence. 
If you are wise you will look | Talk not of the beautiful white skin, and 


at this subject in the light we do, and ;the soft, delicate hand, and the splendid 
when you are old enough to become wives, ; form, and the fine appearance of the 


you will prefer an honest mechanic, with young gentleman. 


Let not these foolish 


not a cent to commence life, to the fash-} considerations engross your attention. 
ionable loafer, with a capital of ten thou- 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 4l 


THE USES QF ADVERSITY. 
FROM MRS. S. C. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


PART THE SECOND. ; “For what, sir?’ inquired Miss Bond, 
Mr. Cramp, Miss Bond’s man of busi- gaspingly. 
¢ “ For any—anything—that is my plan. 
Unfortunately, the only way to deal with 
the world, soas to meet it on equal terms, 


ness—was a plain -little man,, skilled in 
the turnings and windings of the law, ‘ 
und could not be said to recognize dis- 
tinctly any other code of morals. Sis to think every man a rogue. It isa 

On this particular morning, after a few : deeply painful view to take of human 
common-place observations, he made a ‘ nature, and it agonizes me todo so. Let 
somewhat strange inquiry. “ Had Miss 
Bond heard that Mr. Alfred Bond had 
come over to England!” No; she had 
jot heard it. It was, Mr. Cramp insin- 
uated {for he never said anything di- 





me, however, entreat you to bear up” 

“ Against what?’ said Sarah. Bond, 
abruptly, and almost fiercely, for now 
Mr. Cramp’s face was reduced to its 
original size, rnd she had collected her 
rectly)—it was rather an awkward cir-{ideas. “There are few things I could 
cumstance, Mr. Alfred Bond’s coming to; not bear up against, but I must know 
England. ; what I have to sustain.” 

Miss Bond opened her wide eyes still} “Your father’s will, my dear lady, is 
more widely. She knew that Mr. Alfred { safe; the document, leaving everything 
Bond was the heir-at-law to the property “a you, that.is safe, and all other docu- 
bequeathed her father; but what of that? j ments are safe enough except Cornelius 
he had never, that she heard of, dreamed $ Bond Hobart’s will—the will bequeathing 
of disputing the will; and she never felt } the property to your uncle. Where is 
one pang of insecurity as to the possess-¢ that will to be found? for if Alfred Bond 
ions which had of late grown so deeply ; proceeds, the veritable document must be 
into her heart. At this unexpected inti- ? produced.” 
mation she felt the blood rush through? Why, so it can be, I suppose,” said 
her veins. In all her trials—and they ; Sarah Bond, relapsing in some degree 
had been many—in all her illnesses, not 3 into agitation, “it was produced when 
a few—she had never fainted, never fallen my father inherited the property, as you 
into that symptom of weak-mindedness, a ; know.” 
fit of hysterics ; but now she sat without ¢ “T beg your pardon, Miss Bond,” he 
power of speech, looking into Mr. Cramp’s ; answered ; “certainly not as I know, for 
round face. ‘ [had not the honer of being your father’s 

“My dear Miss Bond, you are not ill, $ legal adviser at that time. It was my 
I hope?’ exclaimed Mr. Cramp. “13 master and subsequent partner. I had 
pray you to bear up; what has been said not the privilege of your father’s confi- 
is doubtless wrong—must be wrong; a ; dence until after my colleague’s death.” 
threat of the opposite party—an undefined ; “No one,” said Miss Bond, “ ever had 
threat, which we must prepare ourselves ; my father’s confidence, properly so called ; 
to moet in a lawyer-like way. Hope for ; he was very close in all money transac- 
the best, and prepare” —— ions. The will, however, must be, I 
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42 THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


think, in Doctors Commons? Go there { father’s. Besides, neither of them held 
immediately, Mr. Cramp ;—and—stay— ? any correspondence with the testator for 
I will go with you; there it is, and there; twenty years: he died abroad, and the 
are the names of the witnesses.” will was sent to England after his death. 
“My dear lady!” expostulated the $ Would any there render a gratuitous 
attorney, in the softest tones of his soft$ service to persons they had never seen! 
voice, “I have been there already. I; What could be the reason—the motive? 
wished to spare a lady of your sensibility How is it, that, till now, Alfred Bond 
as much pain as possible; and so I went: urged no claim? ‘There are reasons,” 
there myself, with Mr. Alfred Bond’s ; she continued, “ reasons to give the world. 
man of business, whom I happened to} But I have within me, what passes all 
know; and I was grieved—cut up, I may } reason—a feeling, a conviction, a true 
say, to the very heart’s core, to hear ran positive knowledge, that my father was 
le said; and he examined the seremant.; meapebie of being a party to such a 
very closely, too—very closely; and 1} crime. He was a stern man, loving 
assure you, spoke in the handsomest, I; money—I grant that—but honest in heart 
may say, the very handsomest manner of : and soul. ‘The only creature he ever 
you, of your character, and usefulness, } wronged was himself. He did that,~I 
and generosity, and Christian qualities; know. Ue despoiled himself of peace 
he did indeed ; but we have all our duties ; and comfort, of rest and repose. In that 
to perform in this world; paramount: he sinned against God's dispensation, who 
things are duties, Miss Bond, and his is a¢ gives that we may give, not merely to 
very painful one.” ‘others, but lawfully to ourselves. After 
“ What need of all these words to; all, it would have been but a small thing 
state a simple matter. Have you seen ; for him to have been without this proper- 
the will?” said Sarah Bond. sty, for it gave him no one additional 
“T have.” s luxury. I wonder, Mr. Crainp, that you, 
‘Well, and what more is there to see,$ as aman, have courage to stand before 
unless Mr. Alfred Bond denies his rela-° me, a poor unprotected woman, and dare 
tive’s power to make a will ?” to say, that will is forged.” 
“Which, I believe, he does not. He: While she spoke, Sarah Bond stood 
says he never made a will; that is all.” ’ forth a new creature in the astonished 
« But there is the will,” maintained ; eyesof the sleek attorney. He absolutely 
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Sarah Bond. ’ quailed before the vehemence and fervor 
“TI am very sorry to wound you; but: of the usually mild woman. He assured 
cannot you understand ?”” ¢her she was mistaken; that he had not 


“Speak plainly if you can, sir,” said‘ yielded the point that the will was a 
Sarah Bond, sternly ; “ speak plainly if forgery; that he never would admit that 


you can; I listen.” ? such was the case ; that it should be his 
“He maintains, on the part of his ; business to disprove the charge; that he 
client, that the will is a forgery.” ‘hoped she did not suppose he yielded to 


‘“ He maintains a falsehood, then,” ex- ; the plaintiff, who was resolved to bring 
claimed Miss Bond, with a firm determi-3 the matter into a court of justice. He 
nation and dignity of manner that aston- would only ask her one little question ; 
ished Mr. Cramp. “If the will be3had she ever seen her father counterfeit 
forged, who is the forger? Certainly not 3 different hands! Yes, she said, she had ; 
my father; for he inherited the property he could counterfeit, copy, any hand he 
from his elder brother, who died insane. ; ever saw, so that the real writer could 


The will is in his favor, and not in my ; hardly tell the counterteit from the origi 
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4 THE USES OF 


nal. Mr. Cramp made no direct observa- 3 
tion on this, except to beg that she would 
not mention that “ melancholy circum: § 
stance” to any one else. ; 

Sarah Bond told him she should not? 
feel bound to make this talent of her} 
futher’s a crime, by twisting into a secreé 
what he used to do as an amusement. 
Mr. Cramp urged mildly the folly of this, 
when she had a defence to make; bat 
she stood all the more firmly upon what 
she fearlessly considered the dignity of 
right and truth; at the same time assur- 
ing him, she would to the last contest 
that right, not so much for her own sake, 
or the sake of one who was dear to her 
beyond all power of expression, as for the 
sike of him in whosé place she’ stood, 
and whose honor she would preserve with 
her life. Mr. Cramp was a shrewd man? 
of business. He considered all Miss Bond's 
energy, on the subject of her father’s 
honor, as romance, though he could not 
help believing she was in earnest about : 
it. He thought it was perfectly in ac-; 
cordance with the old miscr’s character, ’ 
that he should procure or make such a} 
document; though he considered it very 
extraordinary, for many reasons, that it: 
should have imposed upon men more pen-; 
etrating and learned than himself. ; 

Sarah Bond, after his departure, en-; 
deavored to conceal her anxiety from her } 
niece; but in vain. Mabel was too clear- > 
sighted ; and it was a relief, as much as? 
an astonishment to her aunt, to see how; 
bravely she bore up against the evil / 
news. Miss Bond did not remember that } 
the knowledge of thé power of wealth: 
does not belong to sixteen summers. 
Mabel knew and thought so little of its 
artificial influence, that she believed her 
happiness to proceed from birds and flow- 
ers, music and dancing, and books—those 
silent but eloquent tongues that live 
through centuries, for our advantage ; 
besides, her young heart welled forth so 
much hope, that she really did not under- 
stand, even if they lost their fortune, ; 
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ADVERSITY. 43 


their “ troublesome fortune,” as she called 
it, how it would seriously afiect their 
happiness. ‘There was no philosophy, no 
heroism in. this; it was simply the im- 


pulse of a bright, sunny, beautiful young . 


mind. 


The course of events promised soon to 
strip Mabel of all except her own hopeful 
imaginings. Mr. Al'red Bond urged his 
plea with all the energy and bitterness 
of one who had been for many years 
despoiled of his right. His solicitor, soon 
aiter his claim was first declared, made 
an oiler to Sarah Bond to settle an annuity 
on her and her niece during the term of 
their natural lives; but this was indig- 
nantiy spurned by Sarah; froin him she 
would accept no favor; she either had or 
had not a right to the whole of the pro- 
perty originally left to her uncle. Various 
circumstances, too tedious to enumerate, 
combined to prove that the will deposited 
in Doctors Commons was not a true 
document ; the signature of Cornelius 
Bond Hobart was disproved by many ; 
second only to one incident in strangeness 
was the fact, that though sought in every 
direction, and widely advertised for in 
the newspapers of the day, the witnesses 
to the disputed document could not be 


> found—they had vanished. 


The incident, so strange as to make 
more than one lawyer believe for a time 
that really such a quality as honesty was 
to be found in the world, was as follows; 
—Sarah Bond, be it remembered, had 
never seen the disputed will; she was 
very anxious to do so; and yet, after- 
wards, she did not like to visit Doctors 
Commons with any one. She feared, she 
knew not what; and yet, above all things, 
did she desire to see this with her own 
eyes. 

Mr. Cramp was sitting in hise office 
when a woman, muffled in a cloak, and 
veiled, entered, and seated herself with- 
out speaking. After a moment, she un- 
clasped her cloak, loosened the wrapping 
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44 THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


from her throat, throw back her veil, and‘ the truth of the document in Doctors 
asked for a glass of water. } Cominons.” 

“Bless me, Miss Bond, is it you? 1; ‘Certainly not,” said Sarah; “ you 
am sure I am much honoured—very { must not persist in a deabend in my 
much !” }name. If you do, I shall rise up in eourt 

“No honor, sir,” she replied, “ but ws and denounce you! I feel it my duty, 
" cessity. I have been to Doctors Com- ; ; having seen the will, to state my belief 
mons; waver ween the willmit’ ia my that it is a copy of the original will, and 
ae ere nothing more.” 
father’s writing! 

Poor Mr. Cramp was dreadfully an- 
> noyed. He could, he thought, manage 
> all sorts of clients. He reasoned, he 
faces hah ae en } advised, he entreated; he got her coun- 

0, she answered ; “J prociaim It; >} eel to call upon her; but all in vain. 
it is my father’s copy of the original will. } ; She would go into court, she said, herself, 
But how the copy could have been piace, if her counsel deserted her. She would 
tuted for the real will, [ean only conjec-} not give up the cause; she would plead 
ture.” | for the sake of he® father’s honor. She 

“Surmise is something,” replied the } was well assured that the real will was 
lawer, a little relieved; “ conjecture } still in existence, and would be discovered 
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“You confess this to me?” said Mr. 
Cramp, drawing back on his chair, and > 
almost gasping tor breath. 


sometimes leads to proof.” —found—sooner or later—though not, 
“My father and uncle lived together } perhaps, till she was in her grave. 
when the will came into their possession. , The senior counsel was so provoked 


They were in partnership as farmers. ‘at what he called his client’s obstinacy, 
My father’s habits were precise: he al- 3 that he threw up his brief, and the junior 
ways copied every writing, and indorsed; took advantage of the circumstance to 


> 
) 


his copies with a large C; the very C is» make a most eloquent speech, enlarging 
marked upon the will I have just seen at? upon the singularity of no appeal having 
Doctors Commons. } been previously made by the plaintiff— 

“That is singular,” remarked Mr. ' of the extraordinary disappearance of the 
Cramp; “but it does not show us the } witnesses—of the straightforward, simple, 
way out of the difficulty; on the contra- >and beautiful truthfulness of the defend- 
ry, that increases. Somebody—I don’t ; ant; inshort, he moved the court to tears, 
for an instant suppose Mr. Jacob Bond—?and laid the foundation of his future 
in proving the will must have sworn that, ; fortune. But after that day, Sarah Bond 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and her niece, Mabel, were homeless and 
those were the real, which are only copies; houseless. Yet I should not say that; 
of the signatures.” ) for the gates of a gaol gaped widely for 

“True; and such a mistake was ex: } the “miser’s daughter,” though only for 
tremely characteristic of my uncle, who} a few days; after which society rang 
performed many strange acts before he’ > with praises, loud and repeated, of Mr. 
was known to be insane. This was doubt-; Alfred Bond’s liberality, who had dis- 


less one of them.” charged the defendant’s costs as well as 
“ But where is the original?” inquired} his own. In truth, people talked so much 
the men of business. >and so loudly about this, that they had 


“Heaven knows! I cannot find it;} altogether forgotten to inquire what had 
but I am not the less assured of its ex-} become of Sarah and Mabel. 
istence.” The clergyman of the parish was their 
“Then we must persist in our plea of 3 first visiter. He assisted them to look 
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into.the future. It was he who conveyed { fallen off—for long sickness wears out 


to Sarah, Alfred Bond’s rence 


that she should be held scatheless. The 3 
good man delivered this information with ; 
the manner of a person who feels he? 
comes with good news, and expects it ' 
will be so received; but Sarah Bond 
could only receive Alfred as the calum-; 
niator of her father’s memory, the de- > 
spoiler of her rights. ‘The wild expres-° 
sion of joy in Mabel’s face, as she threw $ 
herself on ler aunt’s bosom, gave her to ° 
understand that she ought to be thankful 
for what saved her irom a prison. 

Words, struggled for utterance. She > 
who had borne so much and so bravely, ’ 
was overcome. Again and again she 
tried to speak, but for some hours she fell ’ 
from one fainting fit into another. She ’ 
had borne ep against ali disasters, until ? 
the power of endurance was overwhelmed ; 
and now, she was attacked by an illness 
so violent, that it threatened dissolutioit. 
At this very time, when she needed so 
much sympathy, a stern and severe man, 
in whom there was no pity, a man who 
had received large sums of money from 
Miss Bond as a tradesman, and whose 
account had stood over from a particular 
request of his own, believing that all was 3 


Yww vy VV 


gone, and that he should lose, took ad-} 
vantage of her illness to levy an execu- > 
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friends. Some would pause as they 
passed the cottage window, where the 
closely-pinned down curtain told of the 
caution and quiet of sickness; and then 
they would wonder how poor Miss Bond 


was; and if they entered the little pas- ° 


sage to inquire, they could scarcely recog- 
nise in the plainly-dressed, jaded, bent 


? girl, whose eyes knew no change but 


from weeping to watching, and watching 
to weeping, the buoyant and beautiful 
heiress whose words had been law, and 
who once revelled in luxury. The pro- 


; duce of the sale—though everything, of 


course, went below its value—leita small 


> surplus, after all debts and expenses were 


paid; which the clergyman husbanded 
judiciously, and gave in small portions to 
Mabel. Alfred Bond himself called to 
offer any assistance that might be re- 
quired, which Mabel declined, coldly and 
at once. 

Patiently and devotedly did she watch 
beside the couch of her poor aunt; ono 
day suffering the most acute anxiety if 
the symptoms became worse than usual ; 
the next full of hope asthey abated. Did 
I say that one day after another this was 
the case? I should have written it, one 
hour after another; for truly, at times 
she fluctuated so considerably, that no one 


tion upon the goods, and to demand a sale. } Jess hopeful than Mabel could have con- 
At this time her reason had quite de-} tinued faithful to hope. As Sarah Bond 


serted her, and poor Mabel was incapable 


‘gained strength, she began to question 


i 


of thought beyond her duty to her aunt,’ her as to the past. Mabel spoke cau- 
which made her remove her to a cottage-; tiously; but, unused to any species of 


lodging from the turmoil of the town. 
No one distinctly knew, except Mabel, 
why Sarah Bond was so attached to the 


old furniture, and few cared. And yet? 


more then one kind heart remembered 
how she had liked the “rubbishing things,” ‘ 


she recovered, and ever had “a place of 


’ 


rd 
? 
r4 
? 
2 
and bought in several, resolved that, if ; 
re 


her own again,” they would offer them 


Pere 


~~ 


dissimulation, could not conceal the fact, 
that the old furniture, so valued by her 
grandfather, and bequeathed with a con- 
ditional blessing, was gone—sold! This 
had a most unhappy effect on the mind 
of Sarah Bond. She felt as if her fa- 
ther’s curse was upon her. She dared 
not trust herself to speak upon the sub- 
ject. When the good rector (Mr. Gould- 


for her acceptance. Her illness was so > ins) alluded to the sale, and attempted to 
tedious, that except the humble curate ¢ enter into particulars, or give an account 
and the good rector, her inquirers had > of the affairs he had so kindly and so ably 
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managed, she adjured him in so solemn a 
manner never to speak of the past, if he 


unconscious of the motive, and believing 
it arose entirely from regret at her 
changed fortunes, avoided it as much as 


eshe could desire; and thus she had no 


opportunity of knowing how much had 
been saved by the benevolence of a few 
kind persons. Sarah Bond fell into the 
very common error of imagining that} 
persons ought to know her thoughts and } 
feelings, without her explaining them. | 
But her mind and judgment had been s0 } 
enieebied by illness and mental wie, | 
that, even while she opposed her opinions, 
she absolutely leaned on Mabel—it was} 
as if the oak had summoned the wood-} 
bine to support its branches. That which } 
gave Mabel the most uneasiness, was) 
her determination to leave the cottage as 
soon as she was able to be removed; and 
she was seriously displeased because 
Mabel mentioned this intention to Mr. 
Goulding. Despite all poor Mabel could 
urge to the contrary, they quitted the 
neighborhood—the sphere of Sarah Bond's 
sudden elevation, and as sudden depression 
—xlone, at night, and on foot. It was a 
clear mognlight evening in midsummer, 
when the twilight can hardly be said to} 
give place to darkness; and when the 
moon shines out so very brightly, that the ; 
stars are reduced to pale lonely sparks 


wished her to retain her reason, that he, 
5 
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> 
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sky. It was a lovely evening; the widow : 
with whom they had lodged was not: 
aware of their intention until about an} 
heur before their departure. She was | 
very poor and ignorant, but her nature ; 
was kind; and when Sarah Bond pressed ; 
upon her, oxt of her own scanty store, a} 
little present of money beyond her stipu- ; 
Jated rent, she would not take it, but, 
accompanied them to the little gate with | 
many tears, receiving charge of a fare- | 
well letter to the rector. “ And havn't | 
you one to leave me for the curate 1” she 
inguired. “Deary me! but I’m sure for 
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every once the old gentleman came when 
Miss Bond was so bad, the curate came 
three times; and no letter for him! deary, 
oh, deary me!” 

“Why did you not put me in mind to 
write to Mr. Lyset, Mabel?” inquired her 
aunt, after the gate, upon which the poor 
woman leaned, had closed. 

Mabel made no reply, but Sarah Bond 
felt the hand she held tightly within hers 
tremble and throb. How did she then 
remember the days of her own youth as 
she thought, “Oh! in mercy she might 
have escaped from that which only so 
causes the pulses to beat, or the hand to 
tremble!” Neither spoke, but Sarah had 
turned over the great page of Mabel’s 
heart, while Mabel did not confess, even 
to herseli, that Mr. Lyset’s words, how- 
ever slight, were more deeply clierished 
than Mr. Goulding’s precepts. ‘They had 


>a long waik to take that night, and both 


wept at first; but however sad and op- 
pressed the mind and spirits may be, 
there is a soothing and balmy influence 
in nature that ludls, if it does not dispel, 
sorrow ; every breeze was perfuined ; as 
they passed the hedges, there was a rust- 


> ling and murmuring of birds amongst the 
> leaves; and Mabel could not forbear an 


exclamation of delight when she saw a 
narrow river, now half-shadowed, then 
bright in the moonbeams, bounding in 


one place like a thing of life, then brawl- 
‘of white rather than light, in the blue : 


ing around sundry large stones that im- 
peded its progress, again subsiding into 
silence, and flowing onward to where a 
little foot bridge, over which they had to 
pass, arched its course; beyond this was 
the church, and there Mabel knew they 
were to await the coach which was to 
convey them to a village many miles from 
their old homes, and where Sarah Bond 
had accidentally heard there was a chance 
of establishing a little school. Mabel 


paused for a moment to look at the venera- 
ble church standing by the highway, the 
clergyman’s house crouching in the grove 
behind. The hooting and wheeling of 
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the old owls in the ivied tower was a 
link of life. Sarah Bond passed the turn- 
stile that led into the churchyard, fol- 
lowed by Mabel, who shuddered when 
she found herself surrounded by damp 
grass-green graves, and beneath the shad- 
ows of' old yew-trees. 

She knew not where her aunt was 
going, but followed her silently. Sarah 
Bond led the way to a lowly grave, 
marked by a simple headstone. She 
knelt down by its side, and while her 
bosom throbbed, she prayed earnesily, 
deeply, within her very soul—she prayed, 


now a faded, aged woman—she prayed ; 


above the ashes, the crumbling bones of 
him she had loved with a love that never 
changes—a love that is green when the 
head is gray—that Mabel might never 
suffer as she had suffered. Relieved by 
these devotional exercises, Sarah rose, and 
the humble and stricken pair bade adieu 
to the melancholy scene, and betook 
themselves to their toilsome journey. 
Fortunately, the stage overtook them, and 
having with some difficulty obtained 
seats, they were in due time deposited in 
a village, where Sarah felt there would 
be no eyes to pry into their poverty, no 
ears to hear of it, no tongue to tell there- 
of, and point them out “ as the poor ladies 
that once were rich.” ‘This wasa great 
relief, though it came of pride, and she 
knew it; and she said within herself, 
“ When health strengthens my body, I 
will wrestle with this feeling, for it is 

nehristian.” She never even to Mabel 
alluded to what was heaviest on her mind 
—the loss of the old furniture ; though she 
cheered her niece by the assurance that, 
after a few months, if the Almighty 
blessed the exertions they must make for 
their own support, she would write to 
their friend Mr. Goulding, and say where 
they were; by “ that time,” she said, she 
hoped to be humble, as a Christian should 
be. After this assurance was given, it 
was astonishing to see how Mabel revived. 
Her steps recovered their elasticity, ler 


eyes their brightness. Sarah Bond had 
‘always great superiority in needlework, 
sand this produced her employment; while 
Mabel obtained at once, by her grace and 
correct speaking, two or three day pupils. 
fier wild and wayward temper had been 
subdued by change of circumstances s 
but if she had not found occupation, it 
would have become morose. Here was 
not only occupation, but-success ; success 
;achieved by the most legitimate means— 
the exertion of her own faculties; there 
were occasionally bitter tears and many 
‘disappointments ; and the young solt 
fingers, so slender and beautiful, were 
. obliged to work in earnest; and she was 
‘forced by necessity to rise early, and 
‘watch late; and then she had to think, 
‘not how pounds could be spent, but how 
‘pennies could be earned. We need not, 
however, particularise their labors in this 
‘scene of tranquil usefulness. It is sufti- 
‘cient to say that Mabel’s little school in 
creased ; and that both she and her aunt 
‘came at length to feél and speak thank- 
‘fully of the uses of adversity, and bless 
God for taking as well as for giving. 
Though Sarah Bond had used every 
‘means within her power to conceal her 
‘ place of retreat, yet she often felt bitterly 
‘pained that no one had sought her out. 
: She said she wished to be forgotten, un- 
‘less she had the power to clear away the 
‘imputation on her father’s name. And 
‘yet, unknown to herself, she cherished 
the hope, that some one would have 
‘traced them, though only to say one 
‘cheering word of approbation regarding 
‘ their attempt at self-independence. Sarah 
‘ thanked the Almighty greatly for one 
; thing, that Mabel’s cheerfulness was con- 
‘tinued and unfluctuating, and that her 
‘mind seemed to have gathered strength 
‘by wholesome exercise. She believed 
‘that her affections, if not free, were not 
‘entangled, and that -her pride had risen 
‘against her fancy ; it was beautiful to see 
how, watching to avoid giving each other 
‘pain, striving continually to show the 
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bright side of every matter, the one to> furniture, which were taken into the 
the other—and extract sweets instead of cottage, and properly arranged. There 
bitters from every little incident, led to’ were two old chairs, an embroidered 
their actually enjoying even the priva-? stool, a china vase, a cabinet, a table, and 
tions which exercised their tenderness? the spinnet. Strangely the furniture 
towards each other. looked on the sanded floor, but never was 

Time wore away many of their sor-; gift more grateful to receiver than were 
rows, as Time always does; a kindness {these to Sarah Bond. She felt as if a 
we forget to acknowledge, though we} ban was removed from her when she 
often arraign him for spoiling our plea-' looked upon the old things her father 
sures, Sarah and Mabel had been taking ; had so valued. Absorbed in the feelings 
an evening walk, wondering how little {of the moment, she did not even turn to 
they could exist upon, and feeling that it} inquire how they had so unexpectedly 
was a wide step towards independence to come there. Nor did she note the cold 
have few wants. ‘and constrained greeting which Mabel 

“T can see good working in all things,” } gave to Mr. Lyset. She herself, after 
said Mabel; “for if I had obtained the ; the first self-engrossing thoughts were 
companionship of books, which I so ‘past, turned to give both gentlemen the 
eagerly desired at first, I should not have ; cordial reception which their many for- 
had the same inducement to pursue my } mer kindnesses, not to speak of their ap- 
active duties, to read my own heart, and ' parent connexion with the present grati- 
the great book of niture, which is opened ‘fying occurrence, deserved. From Mr. 
alike to peer and peasant; I have found ‘Goulding she learnt that the furniture 
so much to learn, so much to think of by } had been bought up by a few old friends, 
studying .objects and persons—reading ‘and committed to him to be sent to her 
persons instead of books.” ‘as a mark of their good will: he had 

“ Yes,” added Sarah Bond; “ and see- | only delayed bringing it to her, till she 
ing how much there is to admire in every ; should have proved, as he knew she would, 
development of nature, and how much of {superior to her misfortune by entering 
God there is in every human being.” ‘upon some industrious career. 

As they passed along the village street, As the evening closed in, and the as- 
Mabel observed that the cottagers looked | tonishment and feelings of their first 
after them, and several of her little pupils} meeting subsided, Sarah Bond and Mr. 
darted their heads in and out of their‘ Goulding conversed apart, and then, in- 
homes, and laughed; she thought some } deed, she listened with a brimming heart 
village fun was afloat, that some rural ; and brimming eyes. Te told of his young 
present of flowers, or butter, or eggs, had . friend’s deep attachment to Mabel; how 
been sent—a little mysterious offering for ‘ he had prevailed upon him to pause before 
her to guess at; and when she turned to : he declared it, to observe how she en- 
fasten the wicket gate, there were several ; dured her changed fortune, and to avoid 
of the peasants knotted together talking. ; engaging her affections until he had a 
A sudden exclamation from her aunt, who : prospect of placing her beyond the reach 
had entered the cottage, confirmed her : of the most harrowing of all poverties, 
suspicion; but it was soon dissipated. that which keeps up an appearance above 
In their absence, their old friends Mr. | its means. “ Her cheerfulness, her in- 
Goulding and the curate had arrived by : dustry, her goodness, have all been noted,” 
the coach, and entered their humble ‘ he continued. ‘She has proved herself 
dwelling, From a wagon at the same , capable of accommodating herself to her— 
time were lifted several articles of old} circumstances; the most difficult of all 
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things to a young girl enervated by 
Juxury and indulgence. And if my friend 
can establish an interest in her affections, 
he has no higher views of earthly happi- 
ness, and | think he ought to have no 
other. You will, [ am sure, forgive me 
for having counselled the trial. If ad- 
versity had followed your exertions, if 
you had failed instead of succeeded, I should 
have been sooner at liand to succour and 
to aid.” 

Sarah Bond had never forgotten the 
emotion of Mabel, caused by the mention 
of the curate’s name when they quitted 
their old neighborhood, and the very re- 
serve Mabel showed proved to Sarah’s 
searching and clear judgment that the 
feeling was unchanged. Truly in that 
hour was hier chastened heart joyful and 
grateful. “ Mabel must wait,” she said, 
“until the prospect of advancement be- 
comes a reality; for it would be an ill 
return of disinterested love for a penniless 
orphan to become a burden instead of a 
blessing. Mabel would grow more worthy 


=>) 


every day ; they were doing well; ay, he | 
might look round the white-washed walls : 


and smile, but they were prosperous, 
healthful, happy, and respected; and@if 


she could only live to see the odium cast : 
upon her father’s memory removed, she : 


would not exchange her present poverty 
for her past pride.” She frequently after- 
wards thought of the clereyman’s re- 
joinder, “ That riches, like mercy, were 
as blessed to the giver as to the receiver, 
and that they only created evil when 
hoarded, or bestowed by a heedless hand.” 

They certainly were a happy group in 
that lowly cottage room that evening. 
Mabel’s proud bearing had given place, 
as if by magic, to a blushing shyness, 
which she tried to shield from observation 
by every possible attempt at ease. She 
talked to Mr. Goulding, and found a 
thousand uses for the old furniture she 
had once so heartily despised. “She 
would sit in the great high chair at the 
end of that table, with her feet on the 


‘stool, and the china vase in the midst 
‘filled with humble cottage flowers— 
meadow-sweet, and wild roses, and sweet- 
williams, sea pinks, woodbine, and wild 
convolvulus! Did not Mr. Goulding like 
cottage flowers best?’ No; the clergy- 
man said he did not, but he thought Mr. 
Lyset did, and the young man assured 
« herit was so; and then gazed on the only 
‘love his heart, his deep, unworn, earnest 
‘ heart, had throbbed to, with an admiration 
which is always accompanied by fear, lest 
«something should prevent the realisation 
of the one great earthly hope. 

And Mabel was more fitful than her 
aunt had ever seen her. Fearful lest her 
secret, as sie thought it, should be dis- 
covered, she made as many turns and 
windings as a hare; and yet, unskilled 
in disguising her feelings, after spending 
many words in arranging and rearranging, 
she suddenly wished that the spinnet 
‘could be opened. “If,”.she exclaimed, 
:* that could be opened, I should be able 
‘to teach Mary Godwin music: and her 
mother seemed to wish it so much : surely 
we can open the instrument ?” 

‘ “Jt has not been opened for years,” 
‘replied Miss Bond; “and I remember, 
‘once before, Mabel wished it opened, and 
I refused, lest forcing the lock might 
‘harm the marquetre, of which my poor 
‘ mother was so fond. It has never been 
<opened since her death.” But Mabel’s 
‘desire was of too much consequence, in 
‘her lover’s eyes, to be passed over, al- 
though all seemed agreed that if it were 
opened it could not be played upon; so 
ina few minutes he procured a smith, 
who said he would remove the hinges, 
and then unscrew the lock from the in- 
; side, which would not injure the cover. 
‘This was done; but greatly to poor Ma- 
: bel’s dismay, the cavity where strings 
‘once had been, was filled with old papers. 
’ “Now, is not this provoking?” said 
‘Mabel, flinging out first one and then 

another bundle of letters. “Is not this 
; provoking ?” 
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“No, no!” exclaimed Sarah Bond, } tions were not so hearty as Mr. Gould- 
grasping a lein, long parchment, round 3 ing’s; he felt that now he was the curate 
which was bound an abundance of tape. pe" Mabel the heiress; and he heard the 
«No. Who knows what may be found } kind good night, which Mabel spoke, with 
here?’ Atonce the idea was caught; 2 tingling ear. He was proud in his own 
Mabel thought no more of the strings. § way; and, pride, as well as affection, had 
“] cannot,” said Sarah Bond to Mr. ‘been gratified by the idea of elevating 
Goulding, “untie this; can you ?” Her } her he loved. Mabel noted this, and 
fingers trembled, and she sank on her; wept during a sleepless night, that he 
knees by the clergyman’s side. The {should believe her so unworthy, and so 
eyes of the little group were fixed vo og 
him; not a word was spoken; every There was much to think of and to do; : 
breath was hushed ; slowly he unfastened } the witnesses were to be found, and law- 
knot after knot; at last the parchment} yers consulted; and Mr. Cramp was 
was unfolded; still, neither Sarah Bond: seized with a sudden fit of virtuous in- 
nor Mabel spoke; the latter gasped for} dignation against Mr. Alfred Bond, after 
breath—her lips apart, her cheeks flush-} Sarah Bond’s new “ man of business” had 
ed; while Sarah’s hands were clasped} succeeded in producing the only one of 
together, locked upon her bosom, and} the witnesses in existence, who, he also 
every vestige of color had deserted bai eons, had been purposely kept out 
face. } of the way, on a former occasion, by some 

“Be calm, my dear friend,” he said,?one or other. The delays were vexa- 
after glancing -his eyes over the parch- tious, and the quirks, and turns, and fold- 
ment; “be calm. You have experienced ? ings, and doubles innumerable ; but they 
enough of the changes and chances of ? came to an end at last, and Mr. Alfred 
this world not to build too quickly upon § Bond was obliged in his turn to vacate 
any foundation but the one—the goodness ; the old mansion, in which he had revelled 
of God! I do believe this is an especial ? —a miser in selfish pleasures. 
proof of His Providence, for I do think } @I have dwelt longer than was perhaps 
this is Cornelius Bond Hobart’s original ; > necessary on the minulie of this relation, 
will in your uncle’s favor.” ; the principal events of which are so 

It would be useless to attempt a de- ; strongly impressed upon my memory. 
scription of the scene that followed; but? But the more I have thought over the 
the joy at the reality of the discovery : story, the more I have been struck with 
was a heartful temperate joy—the joy of * the phases and impulses of Sarah Bond’s 
chastened hearts. Sarah Bond, blessing ? unobtrusive, but deeply feeling mind ; 
God, above all things, that, go the law as; her habits struggling with her feelings, 
it would, her father’s memory would now ; leading me to the conclusion that she 
be held as the memory of an honest man; would never have become, even with the 
that he had, as she had said, copied, not ;} expanding love of her niece to enlarge 
forged the will. The shadow cast upon; her views, thoroughly unmanacled from 
her father’s grave was removed ; and she } parsimonious habits but for her lesson in 
was indeed happy. She assured the rec-} adversity, which, instead of teaching, as 
tor how useful adversity had been to; it does a worldly mind, the va/ue of 
them—how healthful it had rendered Ma-3 money, taught her higher nature ts 
bel’s mind—and how much better, if } proper uses. 
they recoveréd what had been lost, they} It was beautiful to see how Mabel 
should know how to employ their means} grew into her aunt’s virtues; and even 
of usefulness. _Mr. Lyset’s congratula- } Mr. Goulding was startled by the energy 
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and thoughtfulness of her character. She; the prosperity of the poor in the imme- 
soon convinced Mr. Lyset that her pros-} diate neighborhood; there was evidence 
pects grew brighter in his love; and for § of good heads and kind hearts, superin- 


o 
a time he was romantic enough to wish tending all moral and intellectual im- 


she had continued penniless, and he had | provements; there were flourishing schools, 
been born a peer, to prove his disinter- | and benevolent societies, and the constant 
ested affection. This, however, wore ; exercise of individual charities ; and many 
away, as man’s romance always does, and ; said that Sarah Bond and her niece, and 
he absolutely became reconciled to his} nepew, did more good with hundreds 
bride’s riches. Sarah Bond was living { than others did with thousands. From 
a very few years ago, beloved and honored having had practical experience of pov- 
—a fountain of prosperity and blessing to ; erty, they understood how to remedy its 
all who needed. There was no useless { wants, and minister to its sorrows. And 
expenditure, no show, no extravagance in) to the last hour of her prolonged life, 
“the establishment,” at the old manor- ; Sarah Bord remembered the uses ov 


house; but it was pleasant to perceive ; ADVERSITY. , 





ORIGINAL. 


TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 
BY H, B. WILDMAN. 


O, wuy should man look cold and dark, Twill help to cheer the sorrowing eye, 
When nature smiles to make him blest; 
Why frown as if no genial spark 


Had power to warm the human breast 2 


4 


Arid smooth the rugged path of toil. 





Pass not the beggar with a ae 
But speak “ good morning,” as you go; 
The rose that blooms in yonder grove, *T will help to smooth the conscience éown, 
The daisy sparkling on the green, And cheer the beggar’s heart of wo, 
Are telling tales of truth and love, 
; 
7 


While man looks coldly on the scene. Pass not the stranger with a sneer, 


But lend thy cheek a sunny ray ; 
*T will help to dry misfortune’s tear, 
And guide the pilgrim on his way. 


The violet, with its meek blue eye, 
Peeps smiling from beneath the thorn ; 
The heather-bell, with rainbow dye, 


Looks brightly out upon the mor. Life’s joys are cheap, if hearts are right, 


And coldness yields her selfish sway ; 

I'he lark, from yonder spicy birch, A smile may gild the coldest night— 
Is pouring out his artless lay ; 

The thresher, from his hazel perch, 


Unites to greet the coming day. 


A smile may cheer the darkest day ! 


Then let us learn from nature’s book, 
5 Whatever fate may us befall, 
Then, brother, pass not coldly by, To give mankind a pleasant look— ° 


Bat greet us with a kindly smile ; A duty Heaveit requires of all. 
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ORIGINAL. 
LEGENDS OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL-HOUSE.—No. I. 
7Tmaes. fewer Tt, to's 
BY ABRM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D. 


Persaps, upon the ‘walls of every} that have elapsed since its foundations 
country school-house, there might be } were laid. 
chronicled the names of individuals who ; Of this numerous number, some are 
have arisen to eminence and distinction } still in active life in the state, discharging 
‘from the most abject poverty, and the} the duties of school-masters—several have 
humblest condition, ‘or among the lowly removed afar off to the wild woods, and 
in birth, we not unfrequently find those ’ busy scenes of the great western country, 
who are gifted with the sublime powers ' to enter upon varied duties, and to expe- 
of genius, and possessed of that indefati-} rience new trials; while not a few have 
gable perseverance—by the aid of which gone, no one knoweth whither, but most 
they are enabled to delve into the hidden 3 probably they are still engaged in their 
depths and mysteries of nature, and men- ; praiseworthy, but thankless c:lling —save 
tally grasp the whole circle of science; {those who have been gathered to their 
whilst tiey leave those who are born to 
affluence, and high rank in society, toiling 
after them in vain. 7 


fathers, and over whose ashes the unas- 
suming bellwort annually blooms upon 
their silent graves. 


Of the many scholars who have crossed 
the threshold of this humble building, 
not a few have arisen to envious distinc- 
tion in the various literary and_profes- 
those derived from a partially dilapidated {sional pursuits. And all of those who 
school-house in New-Jersey—our sister ‘ have attained any eminence, have, like 
state—standing within a half mile of a vil- ‘ their exemplars, who are scattered thickly 
lage, containing less than twenty houses. ‘ over the intellectual world, wound their 

This humble tenement has been the ' way from obscure families, through suf- 
grammar school and the college for the ; fering and scorn, a selfish and contemptu- 
ever-rising generations of the village and ; ous world; but who, by nobly struggling 
vicinity for many, very many years—and ; on, have achieved an enviabie triumph 
hither have the youth ofboth sexes come, ; over penury and want, deep privations 
for this lengthened period, to receive oral : and domestic woes. So that at this time, 
instruction from the lips of nearly as ; from among her students, the legal pro- 
many preceptors as the number of years } fession is honored with sage counsel, the 


But probably there are but few from 
whose narrow aisles more striking exam- 
ples—iliustrative of these truths—can be 


| 
; 
, 
: 
produced in a retired country place, than { 
rf 


* The author deems it proper to state to those few readers of the “‘ Garland and Wreath” who may 
have seen a tale by him, with the above title, in acountry paper, that the subject matter has almost 
entirely been re-written; the incidents and characters pictured anew, or changed, in order to be em- 
braced in his contemplated series of “ Living Pictures.” 
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medical corps is adorned by a laudable 
ambition, and even ancient Rome now 
contains one of her scholars, whom she 
will send back to the “land of the free, 
and the home of the brave,” an accom- 


not instruct him in the higher mathe- 
matics. Just at this time, however, his 
talents and devotion to study reached the 
ear of a gentleman presiding over an 
academy not twenty miles distant, who 


plished artist. § forthwith offered him a seat in the school, 

Principals of High Schools, and Minis- ‘for the little assistance that he might 
ters of the Gospel, too, have here received ‘ render him in the junior classes. And 
their primary education ; and of the for- ; ‘here a happy opportunity was offered him 
mer not a few are at this day standing ‘ not ouly to delve into the most abstruse 
upon the mountain tops of science ; while ‘ matters pertaining to science, but to go 
of the latter several are actively engaged ; ‘back hundreds of years to the flourishing 
with Jew and Gentile, in calling “sin- ; : periods of Athens and Rome, and read 
ners home.” what their orators had spoken, and their 

And now we would fain endeavor to; philosophers written, in their native 
sketch a living picture from each of these tongues. 
professions, for the encouragement of ; In this connexion he remained three 
poor, ambitious students, who have not | years during which period he had budded 
been born to the luxuries of wealth, but ; forth into primitive manhood’s estate ; 
who may see that, by nobly struggling sand by reason of his sterling integrity, 
onward, regardless of the taunts of the {and his inde‘atigable perseverance, which 
rich, and the sneers of the envious, their ‘had enabled him to outstrip his fellow 
labors will, in the fulness of time, be sig- ; students, he was selected, at the request 
nally blessed by Him who loves the meek { of his school-mates, to be a tutor over 
and lowly in heart. ; them. 

Then let us go back many years to the} The conformation of our tutor, whom 
school-house green, and select from that ; we will now give the name of Alphonso 
group a delicate framed boy, from whose Littleton, as well as his excessive love 
pale, thin face there beamed an eye in- ; ‘ for all the poets, and for literary pursuits 
dicative of a mind of untiring, nervous, ; generally, naturally inclined him—as all 
and intellectual energy; whose whole {real students are—to single out from 
soul, even at this early day, seemed buried : ‘ among his fair acquaintance one whom 
in the study of mathematics, and absorbed | ‘he could love, and one whose love would 
in the one idea of persevering onward jhe an incentive to greater exertions on 
and upward, till he was an accomplished {his part, and cause him to aspire to fields 
scholar. He daily emerged from a lowly ‘of more extended usefulness. Such a 
cottage—vine-clad and moss-covered— ; being he thought he had discovered in 
seven months in the year, without a shoe ; the person of a modest young quakeress, 
to his feet—and betook himself betimes : whose parents resided on one of the most 
to this school-house, which was his para- ‘beautiful farms within a ehort distance 


~ 





dise—his haven of rest from the troub- 
lings of poverty at home—while he 
entombed his mind in the pleasure of 
solving the quadratics, or in studying 
geometry. 

Ere he had arrived at the age of six- 
teen, he had perfected all the branches 
usually taught in country schools, and 
then he wept because his teachers could 


of the village, in the outskirts of which 
the academy was situated. 

Emma was eighteen, rather good look- 
ing, perfect in contour, amiable, and hence 
winning in manners, with sweet expres- 
sion of countenance ; and when she sang 
“ Bring Flowers,” or, “ I remember;” few 
could fail to admire ; but when she sang 
the sweet “Good night,” or, “I ne’er 
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will forsake thee,” to the tutor, at the $ the flowering banks of the rippling moun- 
close of his visits, it would have been ; tain stream—Neoskeong—where the for- 
cold-heartedness, or a want of natural ‘ est birds, alike happy in a companion or a 
sensibility, had he not have loved. At’ consort, warbled sweet lays of love with 
his frequent visits at first, however, he | notes of joy and gladness. And these 
exhibited no marked attention to Emma,‘ influences, combined with the softly steal- 
but seemed to feel more interest in the i ing music of the rivulet, and the gentle 
studies and progress of her brothers, who | rustling of the foliage by the sighing 
were her juniors, and of whom he had ' ‘ breezes—seeming like the soft, swect 
the undercharge at the academy ; for he ¢ whispers of love—impressed their hearts 
had a haughty, argentine-souled mother’s s{ alike with pure and gentle influences ; 
eye upon his homely garb, who believed ; and she knew not that she was wealthy, 
that money made people respectable, and and he felt not that he was poor, whilst 
concealed from her eye a multitude of 3 enjoying each other’s society. 
stains upon the moral character of a gen-$ One autumnal day, when not a leaf 
tleman, so called. Nevertheless, he $ of the wild laurel rustled along the banks 
courted the society of the daughter >of the above named streamlet, Alphonso 
stealthily, and in every promenade at the; and Emma were slowly promenading in 
social parties in the village or community 3 silent meditation upon the soft and dying 
at which they met, Emma was always by ; sward; while this calmness of the ele- 
his side; and were there a boat, a fish-: ments, and the departing glory of nature 
ing, or a riding party in pecapect, ‘she | wate in unison with their thoughts and 
could not accept of the invitation till she; feelings. For Alphonso had, by unprece- 
consulted the pleasure that Alphonso ; dented industry, prepared himself for en- 
would derive in accompanying them ; 3 > tering the senior class of the college that 
while he never knew whether he could? bears the name of the state, whither the 
possibly leave his academical duties to; genii of his youth—ambition and learning 
attend, till he had visited Emma. Hence,’ —prompted him to go, despite the ties 
the whole community soon pronounced ; of affection, and take his staff in the 
them, with one accord, heaven-united— ; highway that led to mental greatness. 
gne and inseparable. 3 And this was the last walk that they 
But in order to feel a more vr to take together for several 
freedom in visiting her father’s, Alphonso ; months; for the next day’s stage would 
thought to flatter, but at the same time to 3 ° bear him away from the vicinity of her 
deceive, her mother, by obtaining the ? he loved, to the new scenes and new 
privilege of giving lessons to Emma in 2 pleasures of college life. Yet not a word 








7 . 2 
French—a language of which he was 


very fond—and thus he was enabled to 
visit her, and be received by the mother 
kindly, as a tutor, whilst he would have 
been spurned by her as a lover. 

Hence, in the summer season, seldom 
did a Saturday afternoon pass—which 
was both a holiday to teachers as well as 
students—but what Alphonso and Emma, 
with French boaks #1 hand, would leave 
the apartments of White Hall—the name 
of her parent’s mansion—and wander 
afar off to an umbrageous covert hard by 


spoke they of that hour, which was so 
near at hand, that would sunder the ties 
of companionship for a season, till the 
last glittering rays of the declining sun, 
reflecting upon the bosom of the water, 
admonished them to returnn—when Em- 
ma, with suffused countenance, and de- 
jected eye, broke the oppressive silence ; 

“Alphonso, to-morrow— wherefore leave 
us !” 

“T would,” he replied, “that I might 
prove myself worthy of thy affection— 
that I might become fitted for a princi- 
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though the autumn sun sinks daily, earlier 
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palship in some classical institution—that ; tions—seest thou yonder sun just sinking 
I might receive my collegiate degrees, } behind the western hills? or, lookest thou 
and then return to thee rich in mind.} upon this calmly gliding stream at our 
And hence, to-morrow, though alas! for; feet? Has that sun ever ceased to give 
the morrow—yet it is the day on which L} light and warmth to this earth since Crea- 
must needs leave thee for the ensuing; tive goodness placed it in the firmament ? 
season of angry winds, and wintry snows. } or, has the soltly stealing music of this 
But when the sweet voice of the vernal} mountain stream ever been hushed by the 
zephyrs shall again be heard, breathing ; desiccation of its fountain head? or, has 
through the springing foliage of these; the mountain rose ever ceased to bloom 
woodland vales its plaintive song—when > in its proper season? Well, then, as 
the newly-plumed wild minstrels shall; permanent and ever-abiding as is the 
return hither, and again send forth their; blossoming of the rose, as the light of 
matin lays from this grotto of elms and; day, or as the continuance of this mur- 
lindens—when the first sweet wild flow-; muring brook in its course, will be my 
ers of the gentle spring shall agein love for thee.” 
besprinkle the lea, and the banks of this } } The golden hues of a beautiful autum- 
rivule-—when the provident honey-bee | nal sun-set had died away under the 
shall again be heard, high in ethereal; dispensing influence of the softer tints 
space, on melodious pinion, coming hither; of a full moon’s silvery beams, ere Al- 
to sip these nectared sweets—and, when} phonso and Emma reached the arbor in 
all nature shall again awake to another } her father’s yard, where they took the 
joyous resurrection of sunshine and beau- ; last adieu, and the last embrace. 
ty, then will I joyfully return unto thee; Farewell, dearest Emma,” said he, 
to revive those glad associations, which, } “ for cre the rosy fingers of the morrow’s 
though they shall have been mutually } Aurora shall be traced upon the eastern 
long-cherished by us in secret, shall then} horizon, I shall be far removed from ¢ love 
leap forth in copious Joy, and sparkle; and thee.’ And now, the only boon that 
brightly in our memories.’ remains for me to ask of thee is, that 
*“ But what security have I that these ! when in evening meditation thou mayst 
changes will take place, or that thy love; be watching the last glimmer of the sun’s 
may not undergo a change with a differ-; glistening rays, dying afar off upon the 
ent phase of society, as does this fi ding } blue range of the distant hills,—or the 
sward at our feet, with the change of ; g golden hues of a departing day, fading 
seasons.’ > upon the lofty parapet of some castellated 
«“ For the simple reason, my dear Emma, | cloud,—then to grant me the boon of thy 
: 
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that we know from the beginning of time, } remembrance.” 

that summer and winter, springtime and; “ Fear not, Alphonso, but that I will 
harvest, have not failed; and even now,? be with thee often in spirit. In the sigh- 
ing winds—in the howlings of the wintry 
and ‘earlier in the western horizon, yet} blasts—or in the calm that succeeds— 
thou, like unto nature, must feel no mis-} thou mayst conceive my spirit to be near ; 
givings at these changes, but building} and henceforward, whithersoever thou 
upon the past an unshaken confidence in ; goest, I will attend thee in spirit—thy 
the future, silently await during my brief } lot shall be my ]ot—thy people shall be 
absence, for the breaking of another} my people—thy God my God—thy grave 
vernal dawn—the revivifying influences } my grave.” 

of another vernal sun, and my return. Ere the sun had crossed the meridian 
And as to the estrangement of my affec-} of the following day, the streets of the 
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town of P—— were thronged with citi- ‘not yet commingled sufficiently with the 
zens to witness the outpouring of return- golden bugs and earth-worms of society, 
ing students, from the surcharged omni- ; to discover that, among the wealthy gene- 
buses that came lumbering up from the ?rally, the only problem that is demon- 
depot on the great thoroughfare, between ;strated—the only philosophy that is 
the empire city, and the city of brotherly {studied or understood is, that money 
love. makes the man. * . ° 


The loud acclamations of class-mates, ’ A wealthy bachelor farmer, possessing 
the cordial grasp and congratulations of i lands adjoining those of Emma’s father, 
fellow-chums, after a few weeks vacation, ‘had a nephew, an orphan, under his tute- 


revives feelings within the breast of a ‘lary in a store at this time in the city of 
student, which are inexpressible, and in- | S 


appreciable to a gaping throng, or a cold’ who was wont to pay his uncle semi- 


and heartless world. ‘annual visits, and by whom he had been 


But amid that mass of citizens and ; introduced to Emma, asa particular favor- 
students, there was not one to bid Alphonso 3 ite, The christmas holidays were near 


welcome ; for his footfalls had as yet never 3 4+ hand, and he was impatiently awaiting 
awakened echoes in these classic shades, } the arrival of his nephew—Mr. Pindle— 
and classic halls. Yet his appearance ;} who had « bided his time” with his imer- 
and his face—sicklied o’er with the pale 


cantile employers; and when he did 
cast of thought, as it were—was marked : 


b 1 whil ; ‘ ‘come, his pale, attenuated form told too 
y several, while a secret sympathy was plainly a tale—that confinement was 


manifested in the eye of more than one. : ruining his health. 
However, with none of these had he Hence, a proposition was made him by 


ought to do. He came hither to seize; his uncle, that if he would marry with 


. . ¢ 
the per? i gag age crak ‘his approbation, he would give him pos- 
to his mental vision, as a prelude to @ ¢ cession of his own farm in the spring. 


greater object he had in view in the far This was a matter that Mr. Pindle, who 
eff future. That was to prove himself 


worthy and deserving of the love of one 
which was promised him; and by con- 
stantly rising in the scale of intellectual 


r 


, in the southern part of the state, 








was a modest, unassuming man, thought 
was almost impossible for him to effect 
even in coming years, much less in the 


; narrow limits of a few months. But his 
greatness, with acknowledged mental 


: uncle was importunate, and a single visit 
and moral worth from the public, he ‘ together one evening to Emma’s father, 


indulged a hope—surely a reasonable one ; cleared the mists of doubt and uncer- 
—that the mother who appeared as 4 } tainty in the uncle’s mind of its practica- 
inaccessible barrier between him and the bility. For accepting a private oppor- 
object of his youthful affections, would tunity, he told Mrs. G his intentions, 
have the beam of prejudice removed from { 344 he saw at once that he would have 
her eye; and at length, accord in senti-} her hearty co-operation, since it would be 
ment with the poet, that the means of gratifying her ambition and 
«“ Parents, their children and themselves abuse, purse-proud notions, to have her daugh- 
That wealth, a husband, for their daughters ‘ter wedded to wealth. 
— When this subject was first introduced 
But ah! vain hope—delusive dreams ; to Emma by her mother, she revolted at 
of future wedded bliss! Alphonso had {the idea of receiving the addresses of a 
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new suitor, and thus prove false to. Al- 
phonso, who was now regularly in the 
receipt of letters from her hand, and 
cheered on by them in his praiseworthy 
efforts; for whose love he was now burn- 
ing the midnight oil in the temple of 
learning, regardless of the wild warrings 
of the wintry blasts against the casements 
of his cloistered room. 

Meanwhile, the intimacy of Uncle 
Roberts and his nephew with Mr. G 
family increased, and visits—conjointly 
and separately—were paid and returned, 
all in order to wean Emma from her love 
of the student, who was represented as a 
visionary enthusiast, and would never 
reach that proud eminence whither his 
ambition prompted him; and she who 
would link her mortal destiny with his, 
must needs in time be content with being 


*s 





the wife of a poor pedagogue. And thus : 


Mrs. G , while favoring Mr. Pindle’s 
suit, pictured to Emma the folly of her 





previous passion. On the one hand, 


wealth with all its attendant comforts and 
necessaries of life, were held out to her 
as presenting all that was needed 


“To make a happy fire-side clime 
To weans and wife ;” 


whilst upon the other hand, a discour- 
aging, despairing picture was vividly 
sketched. 

Whether Emma’s love, in time, became 
taat of interest, or arose from a sense of 


and yet no notice of its reception was 
received. But soon Madam Rumor, with 
her hundred idle tongues, bore the un- 
} welcome tidings to his ear, that his Emma 
‘ was about proving false to her vows, and 
he was unbeloved. 
This intelligence, so unexpected from 


) 

fy ; : 

‘the sentiments always expressed by her 
} 


—_ 


in her letters, rendered Alphonso incapa- 
ble, for a few days, of attending to his 
studies. But at length, becoming calm 
in mind, he carefully reviewed the whole 
ground, and reflecting upon the means 
‘and arguments that had been brought to 
bear against him, he wisely concluded, 
that a being who could thus be influenced, 
‘though lovely to look upon and interesting 
; in conversation,—possessed not the “ shin- 
‘ing treasures of a soul,” which were truly 
‘ admirable and estimable in the female 
‘character, and which were absolutely 
‘necessary to make a Home sweet and 
‘alluring. 

Hence he arose from his bed of disap- 
pointed hopes,—bowed down in humble 
submission to the wise decrees of a Pro- 
vidence, who had blessed him thus far in 
‘every good and honorable undertaking 
‘from his youth up to primitive manhood 
/ —with loftier resolves, with sublimer 
, thoughts. | 
And he now applied himself the more 
‘closely to study, if possible, for the dawn 
i of a day spring of active and useful life 
‘cheered him onward; so at the close of 
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filial duty, we know not; but this one {the collegiate year, he graduated in the 
truth—enough for us to know—we are ?arts with honor, and received a testi- 
conscious of, that she consented to become ¢ monial from the professors—recommend- 
Mr. Pindle’s bride as soon as the earth ‘ing him asa young man “ worthy of all 
should | again be decked with the verdure ‘ confidence, and no one better adapted to 
of spring, and teemed with sights of ‘instruct youth in all the elementary 
wonderous beauty. But in either case } branches of a classical education,” 

this course was unjustifiable. And now, But let us pass over the lapse of five 
week after week elapsed since Alphonso years, and then by taking a retrospective 


Emma on New Year’s eve—in which he 
animadverted upon the goodness of an 
over-ruling Providence, which had so sig- 
nally blessed him during the past year— 


of our tale have taken a part in the great 
drama of existence—we will be enabled 


the more speedily to draw out the conclu- 
sion. 


wrote his last, long, affectionate letter to view of the past—so far as the individuals 
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And todo so we must revisit the aca- § caused her to repine for love and happi- 
demy and the church-yard of the village ’ ness now lost to her forever; and a sigh 
above mentioned ; where we will find one 3 escaped her as often as these reproachful 
of the dramatis personarum in active life Laahiag walls of brick—whither her eyes 


—teaching the male youth of the village 
and vicinity to surmount those difficulties 
that are strewed in the pathway of learn- 
ing, and which he had so successfully 
encountered,—while a single name upon 
a tombstone will silently tell us that those 
church-yard flowers are blooming in soli- 
tary beauty over another, who to dust has 
returned. In other words, Mr. Littleton, 
after he had received his collegiate edu- 


‘ever involuntarily reverted—appeared be- 
‘fore her vision ; till, like an exotic in the 


‘decline of autumn exposed by cold neglect 
to the ruthless blasts of winter, she sank 
into the bosom of her mother earth, and 
unto dust returned, ere the pale prim- 
roses of Mr. Littleton’s second summer's 
residence here wholly waned. And not 
until the angel of death advanced to claim 
her for his lovely penitent victim, could 


cation, was unanimously chosen by the ’ her mother conceive this truth, that “better 
directors to preside as principal over that ; is a pottage of herbs” where love, hap- 
academy where he first fathomed the’ piness and health are, than riches with 
depths of classic lore—where his soul first } unhappiness and sickness from thwarted 


awoke to the bright dreams and gentle $ affections, resulting in death. 


kindlings of love, and where he first in- 
spired, in the capacity of tutor, their sons : 
to thirst after wisdom and knowledge— 
the only lasting temporal blessings that 
will abide the lapse of time. 

And Emma was married to wealth—in 
a cold, formal way, as though this barter- 


ing of the affections were a mere business : 


transaction—and her mother’s joy at the 
time was to the full: but she, poor girl, 
soon discovered that wealth without reci- 
procal affection, induced not happiness ; 
for whether she gazed from her parlor, 
kitchen or chamber window, there arose 
from its elevated site, the academy, which 
contained her first love, whom, in obe- 
dience to her mother’s counsels, she had 
bartered away for wealth. And _ this 
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At this bereavement, she became hum- 
‘bled in spirit, and getting the beam of 
prejudice removed from her eye, she per- 
mitted her remaining daughter to marry 
an industrious mechanic of the village, 
with whom she is still living happily 
with all the necessary comforts of life, 
and means of rational enjoyment. 

Mr. Littleton in a few years after Em- 
ma’s death was called to a professorship 
in a Western College, but previous to 
this he had been engaged to a well edu- 
cated young lady of one of the first 
families in that community, who, but a 
week previous to his departure to his 
new charge, promised before the hyme- 
nial altar to go whithersoever he went, to 
make his lot her lot, his God her God. 





Arneism.—I believe that any man can 
make himself an Atheist speedily, by 
breaking off his own personal communion 


‘ with God in Christ; but if he keeps this | 
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so to speak, gather themselves into a fair 


}and harmonious system, ever revolving in 


their brightness around their proper cen- 
tre, the throne of God. Prayer, and 


unimpaired, I believe that no intellectual ; | kindly intercourse with the poor, are the 
study, whether of nature or of man, will} two great safe-guards of spiritual life 


force him into Atheism ; 


but on the con- 
trary, the new creations of our knowledge, 


—it is more than food and raiment,—Dr. 


T. Arnold. 
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THE HARVEST OF THOUGHT.—WHAT IS DEATH? 


THE HARVEST OF THOUGHT. 


BY DAVID BATES. 


Tre harvest of thought is now at hand ; 
Come, brothers, your sickles prepare ; 

It is yours to reap the flowery land 
While the day is bright and fair. 


Already the gleaners are on the plain, 
Awaiting the master's command 

To gather: the ripe and golden grain 
That falis from the reaper’s hand. 


To secure the loose and scattered sheave , 
The binders will nqver fail ; 

And store them away to the very eaves 
To await the thrasher's flail. 


What though the thrasher often declare 
That he searches in vain for the grains? 
You know very well that the wheat is there, 
And the fault—his lack of brains. 


Then heed him not; but let him take care, * 
In his menjal toil for bread, 


2 
< 


§ 


As he carelessly flings his flail through the air, 
That he does not hit his head. 


And often, indeed, you may have to laugh 
At some ninny who says, “ What stuif!” 
While he drops all the wheat, and holds the chaff 
To blow it away with a puff. 


‘ But the popular breeze will winnow the grain; 


And then, with a critical sieve, 
The reviewer will sift it again and again, 
Lest the cockle and cheat may live. 


Lo! the harvest is ripe; and, fearing naught, 
Prepare for the glorious strife, 

To reap the flowery fields of thought 
For the mental bread of life. 


As Joseph's dream, in his youthful home, 
Was a type of his future fame, 

the proof of your dreams from the type shall come 

To give you an honored name. 


Lady’s Book. 





WHAT 


IS DEATH? 


BY G. CROLEY. 


Wuar is death ? ’tis to be free ! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear ; 
To join the dread equality ; 
All, all alike are humble there! 
The mighty wave 
Wraps lord and slave! 
Nor pride, nor poverty dare come 
Within that refuge house—the tomb ! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings, art king! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strew’d 
Their multitude, 
Sink like waves upon the shore ! 
Storms shall never rouse them more. 





What’s the grandeur of the earth, 
To the grandeur round thy throne! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone! 
Before the stand 
The wondrous band, 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken’d nations when they died ! 


Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one! 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on. 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come ; 
There fix’d, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid the pris’ners be unbound ! 
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THE BALANCES OF LIFE. 


Tue air was warm, not sultry, and the » tenance without affecting the features. 
sun rather brilliant thansevere. Myriads ; ‘It was not the kind of good humor you 
of small fleecy clouds gambolled across ; could take liberties with: you could not 
the sky, and threw their flitting shadows | say to that good humor, “ Old boy ;” you 
upon the rich and undulating landscape ; ; could not think of bringing its end of the 


} i where huts and hamlets, simple church- plank to the ground by moving suddenly 
towers, and solitary, half-hidden mansions, ; from your seat. This retaliation, I ac- 


ay ia lend a human charm to inanimate exist- } knowledge, was my first impulse; but a 


ence. The scene was commanded from ‘second look made me ashamed of the im- 


Bibad |, ce ‘. ‘ é , 
dg ( an eminence at the side of a green lane ‘ pertinence. ‘The plank seemed to act as 


for the site of a cottage residence. The 
house was half-built, and many materials | 
and implements were lying scattered 


rising to my eyes. 


an 


. BY, being the hour of dinner, and thus the | two or three times, 


without its melancholy. ; our lives ?” 


where I was walking ; and that spot had fa conductor between, the old man and 
been chosen by some person of good taste {me; and almost immediately I felt his 


mental smile stealing into my heart and 


“Has it ever gccurred to you,” said he, 
about ; but the workmen were absent, it; after having looked at me observantly 


“has it ever occurred 
i place had all the solitariness of a ruin, ~ you that this is what we are doing all 


I sat down upon the higher end of a } “T have read,” replied I, “ ‘the Theory 
plank which leant across an unsawn log : of Compensations, ig which the author 


| Wy of timber, preserving the equilibrium by ; supposes that in the seemingly hardest 
val my weight, and lost myself for a few ‘lot there is always something to make up 
\ minutes in an agreeable reverie. Pre- ‘the balance. But his arguments do nof 


$ 


TE) 2 sently, however, my meditations and the ‘ carry conviction: it seems to me that 


same moment: some person had seated ! day life.” 


f 
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axis of the plank were disturbed at the they are disproved by the facts of every- 


himself upon the opposite end, and Li “T have not seen the book,” said the 
found my feet dangling. ‘old man; “but I suspect, from what you 

“That will not do,” said my uncere- | tell me, that it reveals at least a glimpse 
monious companion with a light laugh, of the truth. What do you know of the 
“we have spoiled the balance,” and edg- ; facts you talk of! You see one man liv- 
ing himself a little higher up, he restored ji ing in that hut, and another in yonder 


the level, and we both sat with our feet ‘mansion, and you suppose happiness to 
resting slightly on the ground. He was ‘be unequally distributed. But the deni- 


closed in the common form of a habitual 


St i x 
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an old man, with white rather than gray {zen of the hut would no more be satisfied 
hair, but a smooth cheek, unwrinkled } to sit down at the lordly table of the man- 
brow, and lightsome eye. Good humor sion, with the eyes of the guests and 
was the characteristic of his regularly { servants upon him, than he of the mansion 
handsome features; but this was not dis- {would be content with the humble fare 
of the hut. The feeling of repulsion is 


at smile. The light seemed to come from j natural; for the men have been brought 
i within, and diffuse itself over his ant 


up in different trains of circumstances, 
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and have each evils and compensations ; after a brief pause, he began his story as 


of their own. But this is nothing. Look 
at a man in himself, and in his own his- 
tory, and you will still find the balances. 
What is the counterpoise of present sick- 
ness, poverty or destitution? . Nothing ; 
they are themselves the counterpoise of 
comparative health, wealth, and prosperi- 
ty. This world is not intended as ascene 
of unmingled enjoyment. ‘The good pro- 
bably predominates over the evil; but 
there is a certain level, the disturbances 
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of which, upward or downward, and our 


unceasing aims at its restoration, form the 
true action of life. If this doctrine were 
petter understood—and to confirin it, we 
have only to look into our own hearts and 
memmories—our views would not be so 
confined as they usually are. The evils 
of fortune wosld not be so overwhelming ; 


tion of the martyr; the millionaire would 
escape our envy; a repining spirit would 
be chased from our bosoms; and the 
mournful cypress would be uprooted from 
our churchyards.” 

“Do you remember,” said I, interpos- 
ing—for the old man’s words came trom 
him in a continued stream—“a very 
painful story related by Coleridge of a 
young woman whose life was a scene of 
continued misery, ending in unspeakable 
horror! 
are at least exceptions to your rule?” 

“Tt-shows nothing more than the bad 
habits of thought in which both writers 
and readers are trained. If you have the 
patience to listen, I can relate to you an 
anecdote which, although it has no pre- 
tensions to the nielodramatic effect with 
which Coleridge amused the public, I 
know of my own knowledge to be true, 
and which, if rightly considered, will 


illustrate the subject before us, and—. 


‘ vindicate the ways of God to man.’ ” 


I was very thankful for the profier; for 
I felt a stronger attraction towards this 


old man than can he accounted for by his , 
words as I am able to repeat them; and; but small, for he was doubtless braught 


follows :— 

“] was once,” said he, “a young fel- 
low upon town, with little and sometimes 
ne occupation, and, like others similarly 
situated, made acquaintance, as a matter 
of course, with some strange companions. 
One of these, whose christened name was 
Alfred, was only strange when intimately 
known. Although with tlie advantages 
of a good person and a handsome face, 
he made no special impression upon 
strangers. He was not retiving, but 
merely insipid. He was not only desti- 


tute of the talent of society, but he did 
?not know what it was, or what was its 


use. He was not wrapped up in his own 
thoughts in such a way as to acquire a 
reputation for eccentricity, but he paid 


-no attention to the thoughts of others. 
pity would not mingle with our admira- 


He was calm, cold, quict, distant; taking 
the rubs of forttiine without a grimace, 


‘and pursuing, silently and patiently, his 
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allotted path even when that led to desti- 
tution and despair.” 

“‘Hfe was a philosopher,” cried I; “that 
is the secret!” 

“He did not know what philosophy 
meant. If he was any thing at all, he 
was an artist—a creator; but our ac- 


; quaintance had lasted a considerable time 


Does not this show that there , 


before [ discovered that it was the peneil 
he used to express his ideas. He was the 


-son of a poor parson, and had come to 


‘and of these not a great deal. 


live 


town to try to live, and to see pictures. 
Tie knew nothing but Greek and Latin, 
He was 
ignorant of the mechanical part of paint- 
ing, and had no means of study. He 
could not even write a sufficiently re- 


-spectable hand to have any chance of 
,advancement in the great emporium of 


trade and commerce. What chance had 
he of being able either to paint or to 


9 


“As a clergyman’s son,” said I—for l 


‘too had some knowledge, and dearly 


bought, of life—“his chance would be 
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up, in some sort, as a gentleman; but if ‘ ‘had tried in vain to sell them; bet then 
he had been the son of a peasant he might ' he had lost a piece of card- board With 
have carried parcels, or ground colors, ' them— his last, poor fellow!—on which 
und risen to be the mayor of the town, or ; ; he had intended to draw other sketches, 

president of the academy.” from which he hoped better things. I 

“ You are wrong; Alfred had no pride ’ was sorry for the lad: we were all sorry 
at all, he would have carried a parcel; for one another; but we laughed and 
cheaper than any porter in town, but he jibed notwithstanding, as if our comrade’s 
could not solicit the job. He was at one > mishaps were rare fun. Alfred’s coldness 
time employed as a junior teacher in a} was thawed by this misfortune; and I 
school ; but his superior, having committed ! saw that he had a soul under his bare 
some fault, laid the blame upon him, and ; ‘black coat. He pointed to a tree ata 
he was turned off At another time he} ; little -distance—to the effect of the sun- 
was a sort of under-clerk for several ° li, ght on its branches—to the figure of a 
months; but the concern failed. All his; sleeping, destitute man lying under it, 
efforts, in short, to establish himself per-; while his little destitute child played on 
manentiy were unavailing; but still he; the grass by his side. Was it not hard 
continued to live. I cannot tell you how ; that he should lose all this? It was a 
he managed this; he used to do it some-; pity, I thought; but he could come again 
how. ‘The remarkable thing in Alfred; when he was able to procure another 
was, that he preserved, in the midst of ; card-board. 
utter destitution, the appearance of a3 of figures to be seen in the Park—men, 
gentleman. In such circumstances young ; women, and children. Yes, Al'red was 
men on the pave commonly look like >a painter !—it was only his untaught 
the desperadoes they are: but Alfred was > hands that were bunglers—the divine 
always scrupulously clean, and his well- ; flame of art burnt within him {” 
saved coat was without a speck, even: ‘And this, then, is the poor youth's 
when there was not a vestige of shirt to > compensation ?” exclaimed J, waxing im- 
be seen.” patient. 

“You interest me in this Alfved.— § “Only in part. Our acquaintance now 
Where did he live in the midst of such} ripened to an intimacy, and I at length 
dire distress !” obtained his confidence. ‘This cold, si- 

“ I cannot tell you where he iived any ; lent, shy, and most destitute youth had 
more than how he lived. He lived some- } loved and been beloved from his boyhood. 
where: we all did so. The first time we $ The object of his attachment was a young 
talked intimately together he might in-? lady whose christened name was Jane, 
deed be said to have been ill of; for he $ the daughter of a captain in the army, for 
had just sustained a robbery.” many years the friend and neighbor of 

“A robbery! He!” Alfred’s father. The love of the two 

“ Yes: one forenoon he had Jain down? young people ripened with their years ; 
to rest hiniself in the public square, and {and when, after the captain’s death, his 
the sun beat upon his head and stupefied } widow and daughter removed to the city, 
him. He fell asleep, and when he awoke, ? Alfred was perhaps as much determined 
his portfolie was gone. I had never seen > by that circumstance in his choice of the 
him in agitation before, and pow this was?’ scene of his adventures as by his devotion 
betrayed only ina faltering of the voice to art. The two youthful friehds—for it 
anda catching of the breath. He told $ was years before they talked of love— 
me, in answer to my inquiries, that the? were born and bred in a condition of 
sketches he had lost were worthless—he equality ; but the balance, after this migra 
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tion, was wofully overturned. The wid- 
ow, indeed, was disappointed in the 
assistance and countenance she had ex- 
pected from her relations; but it is won- 
derful the small sum that retired and 
abstemious women can live upon even in 
the metropolis. Jane and her mother not 
only lived on their pension, but in their 
ladylike, however economical, dress, and 
in their neat first-floor, with its balcony 
adorned with plants and flowers, they 
presented an appearance of ease and gen- 
ulity which almost terrified the poor lad 
as he sank deeper and deeper into the 
wbyss of poverty. The widow was an 
ostentatious and somewhat empty person, 
who denied herself many solid comforts 
for the sake of retaining various articles 
of show on which she had prided herself 
during her husband's life; but her com- 
pensation for everything the heroism of 
her vanity endured, was the dream that 
her beautiful Jane would make a splendid 
marriage. Jane, however, hardly made 
au acquaintance, far less a lover; and the 
widow, losing patience with the herimit- 
city, would after a time have returned to 
the country but for her absolute want of 
a surplus shilling. 

“Ido not know that his love was any 
compensation for Alfred. He never told 
even Jane of the excess of his misery ; 
but sometimes at every deeper plunge he 
made into the abyss, she read the fearful 
secret in his wan cheek and haggaid 
look. ‘The girl’s heart was almost broken 
—but ‘brokenly loved on.’ He was all 
the world to her. As to his position in 
life, she remembered only their early 
equality ; and the desperate contrivances 
of his penniless gentility, though they 
filled her eyes with secret tears as she 
walked with him in the street, never 
gave her one qualm of shame. Alfred 
winced under the searching eye of the 
mother; he sometimes even kept away 
from the house for a fortnight at a time ; 
but then some new dream of hope would 
come, and, yielding to the mystical attrac- 


‘tion by which he was governed, he would 
: suddenly re-appear. On these occasions, 
when they were alone, and Jane hid her 
‘streaming eyes in his bosom, she often 
‘felt on her shoulder the burning drops 
that would have been congealed in his 
proud eyes had he known that she could 
be conscious of their fall. And so time 
‘ passed on, weeks, months, years, till he 
had reached his twenty-fifth and Jane her 
< twenty-third birth-day” 

¢ «So old!” interrupted I. ‘Compen- 
: sation was long of coming !” 
< 
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“But it came. Alfred’s progress in 
painting was of course slow; interrupted, 
as it always had been, by the necessity 
‘of taking other employments when he 
‘could get them, and often by the want of 
‘the necessary implements. He at length, 
: however, acquired as much mechanical 
‘ knowledge as brouglit his notions of art 
‘into play, and there were moments in 
‘ which he did fancy that he was at length 
Sa painter. But he did not get richer. 
‘ His expenses increased as he advanced ; 
sometimes he fared worse (if that was 
possible) that he might dress better; and 
when the poor, friendless, unknown artist 
was disappointed in the sale of a laborious 
work, it came like a sentence of starva- 
tion. 

“In one of these crises he was sudden- 
ly offered, by a chance acquaintance— 
‘the master of a West Indiaman—a_ pas- 
sage to Tobago, in return for certain 
services With his pen to be rendered dur- 
ing the voyage, and on arrival, the office 
of book-keeper on a plantation on the 
island. In his desperation he grasped at 
‘the proposal, which he looked upon as a 
‘God-send; and even Jane, who knew no 
‘more than he that a West Indian book- 
keeper meant something little better than 
‘a negro driver, was reconciled to the 
‘temporary separation by the dreadful 
‘necessity of his circumstances. As the 
‘time approached for their parting, he 
‘dreaded the sight of Jane: he did not go 
near her for a week previous to the 
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hateful day ; but at length the last morn- 


ing—the last hour—came, and he walked : 


to the house like a criminal to execu- 
tion. 

“The street door was open, and he 
stepped softly up the stair, hoping to find 
her alone. But her mother was with her, 
talking in so loud a tone of expostulation 
and command, that she neither heard the 
low tap at the door nor its subsequent 
opening. Alfred gathered in an instant 
that their secret was discovered ; and the 
words ‘beggar’ and ‘outcast,’ coupled 
with his name, showed the estimation in 
which she held her daughter’s choice. 
But when Jane, who was stariny wildly 
in her mother’s eyes, obviously uncon- 
scious of what she was saying, observed 
him enter, she uttered a scream so wild, 
and shrill, and long, as to terrify the 
hearers; and then, dashing aside her 
mother’s hands, she sprang towards him, 
clasped her arms round his waist, knotted 
her fingers together, and throwing back 
her head, burst into convulsions of hys- 
terical laughter. Alfred was shocked 
and amazed; but the fit continued so long, 
that the mother’s alarm made every other 
feeling give way, and she shrieked into 
her daughter’s ear that she would no 
longer oppose her wishes. 

“*Then tell him !—tell him! cried 
Jane, gasping, and still shaking with the 
hysteries—‘ tell him, for [ cannot! 

“¢Be calm, then, and I will tell him 
all. Sit down, my poor girl, I entreat 
you!’ 

“¢Stop! I will tell him myself—he 
must hear it from no other lips. Alfred 
—we are rich !—we are rich !—we are 
rich !'—and Jane fell senseless in his 
arms. 


“She was right. One of those excep- 


tional occurrences had taken place which 
romancers make use of as the regular 
staple of fortune ; a rich relation had died, 
and she had been pronounced the heiress 
of £2000 a year. 

“ Now comes the adjustment of the 
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‘fearfully disordered balance!” cried I. 
* Now come the compensations !” 


« True,” said the old man; “there was 
not a happier pair within the bills of 
mortality. Jane, it is true, was still 
nervous at times. She seemed to mis- 
trust so sudden and remarkable a change. 
In the middle of the night she awoke 
with a start, and was unable for some 
moments to persuade herself that her 
‘lover had not sailed for the West Indies. 
‘Even in the street she sometimes caught 
‘convulsively by his arm, and looked up 
i with a wild suspicion in his face. But, 
2upon the whole, they were a happy pair. 
§ Alfred was wholly undisturbed by the 
: idea that the fortune was on her side; 
Sand if it had been suggested to him, he 
would have treated it witha proud and 
exulting scorn. She was his, mind and 
body, and all that pertained to them. He 
was at this period the good genius of 
many of his desperate associates; and I 
myself am happy to acknowledge that I 
{owe to his generous friendship an assist- 
‘ance which trimmed the balance of life, 
‘and eventually led to the competence I 
“now enjoy, and to the construction of the 
dwelling, on a portion of the materials of 
which we are sitting. But the time ap- 
pointed for their union approached rapid- 
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“ Ay, come to the wedding, since you 
will have it! The last day-of single life 
‘arrived, and on the next morning Jane 
was to be his wife. He bade her farewell 
. that night with tearful joy; he walked 
‘home instinctively, he knew not how ; he 
‘prayed devoutly, reverently—yet witha 
‘deep gushing tenderness and filial affec- 
‘tion—to that Almighty Being who had 
‘thus led him through the valley of the 
‘shadow of death; and then he stepped 
lightly into bed, with the glory of heaven 
‘on his face and the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, in his heart. 
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“The next morning I went to call him, 
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for I was to bear a part in the ceremony. rest, and the fame of the artist seemed to 
It was a morning”— j spring from his grave. Many there still 

“ Well, well” — >be who remeinber a pale, thin, almost 

“He was asicep. He is still sleeping. § transparent-looking young creature, in 
He was dead!” Here the old man, who } w:dow’s weeds, attending the picture 
had been looking upon the ground before $ sales with pencil in hand. ‘This was 
him, as if it was the bed present to his? Jane; and when a picture of his was put 
mind’s eye, turned full upon me; and his ; up, she watched the biddings with the 
; 
. 


pecuilar smile broke over his countenance ; 
like a flood of light from within, suffusing 


breathless interest of a gamester whose 
all is at stake; and then, counting her 
his chiselled features with a bright and’ winnings, as it were, she turned away 
joyous glow, which brought out his face ¢ and glided from the room with the air of 
in the midst of the sunshine as if that had > one who goes to deposit them at his 
been shade. ? banker’s. This went on for ten months 

“The physician,” continued he, “talked ? after Alfred’s death ; and then Jane died.” 
of disease of the heart; I only know he ; “She would have lived,” cried I, chok- 
was dead.” ing—* she would have lived it ”— 

“Jt was an awful death,” said J, strug-° “ Be tranquil; she died of a hereditary 
ling against the old man’s smile; “so ‘complaint received from her father ; and 
young—so warm in hope—with such bliss $ autopsy having been peggormed, the sur- 
before him! How does your philosophy ; geons pronounced that no happiness, no 
reconcile this with—with’— art, no circumstances whatever, could 

“With the justice and mercy of Provi- have prolonged her life for an instant. 
dence! You shall hear. The events of } Now, do you see?’ Fancy Alfred a beg- 
this world are linked withyeach other by. gar with his beggar wife; fancy him clos- 
an eternal chain, a portion of which you ing her eyes in hunger and despair ; 
have still to see. A week after his death, $ fancy him perhaps the father of an infant 
when Jane seemed to be faust sinking into destined to a life of struggles and an early 
the grave, her claims to the property ? grave ! Which is wiser, which more 
which had been considered her own were 3 merciful, God or you? You interrupted 
all of a sudden disputed, and by one who: me while I was telling you what I saw 
turned out to be the true heir-at-law.” 2 in the death chamber; and I shall now 

“ What,” said I, almost indignantly, 3 conclude with that, for the masons are 
“do you now talk of money? Would $ returning to their work. 
not starvation itself have been compara- “The bed, with its white furniture and 
tive bliss to that young couple ?” spotless sheets, looked as if it was dressed 

“ Be tranquil: there is another link. $ for a wedding. The window was half 
The blow, unfelt for herself, awoke Jane 3 open, and gave entrance to the breath of 
from her despair, for it seemed to strike } flowers and the shrill carols of birds. A 
upon the image which lived in her mind. ? flowering plant waved its head, half in, 
She thought of the horrors that Alfred $ half out, on the morning breeze. The 
had endured, and she asked herself— sun, warm and bright as it is to-day, 
though with a bitter pang—whether it} glanced into the chamber, its beams sil- 
was the real love he so well deserved’ vering the bed-curtains, chasing each 
which grieved for his removal? Then 3 other along the wall, and, falling on the 
came a new excitement. The pictures } young man’s face, till his placid, beautiful 
of the half-famished youth had attracted smile kindled into joy. Such are the 
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little attention ; but his subsequent story 3 real details of a scene which appeared to 
threw around them an adventitious inte- 


me to be melancholy, nay shocking at the 
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66 LET’S SIT DOWN AND TALK TOGETHER. 


time. i learnt, ten months afterwards, to’ not without a good result of a different 


ber my fancy has ever since retired for 
comfort and delight when I have been 
disconcerted by the events of mortal exist- 
ence; and that heavenly smile which then 
for the first time entered into this solitary 
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call evil in the general scheme, as well 
as what we call good, to be necessary : 
for otherwise the state of action, which is ¥ 
the condition of our mortal existence, 
would be incomplete. Without evil, there 


heart, has there abided.” would be no trial, no struggle, no sympa- 

By the time the old man finished his } thy, no active benevolence, but all would 
narrative, the chirp of the chisel was } rest satisfied in their solitary bliss. The y 
heard upon the stones, and the joyous? evil of early death is perhaps the most 
sounds of labor echoed through the skele- { shocking of all; yet it serves to chasten 
ton house. I took my leave of him, prom- ! the spirit, evoke the profoundest sympa- 
ising to return when he was settled in his ; thies, and relax the hold of men from the 3 
new abode; and I then walked home-: things of time; while to the individual : 
wards, plunged in a reverie. ‘removed it may, in certain conditions, be, t 

With the withdrawal of his peculiar {in the eye of the severest reason, as it : 
smile, however, I must say my temporary | assuredly is in the eye of faith, great 
adhesion to his theory relaxed. I began { gain. Actions and motives, in fact, are 
to reflect that itgwas founded entirely on ‘all that are our concern: for results, 
assumptions, and that the negative evils } whether good or evil, are in the hands of 
avoided were not necessarily attendant on } the Almighty; and this world being only 
the case. In the well-ordered march of | preparatory to a larger dispensation of 
events, special sufferings are continually } being, it is to that we must look for the 
occurring without any appearance of the } true balance. + 
old man’s compensations, though, I think, | 


feel and understand them. To that cham- kind. I believe the presence of what we ‘ 
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{[Chambers* Journal. 





The following lines, by Thomas Mackellar, are so natural that they cannot fail to ouch the heart 


of every reader. They speak what every person has felt many times, but it is not one in a thou- 
sand who can give expression to such thought. J 
LET’S SIT DOWN AND TALK TOGETHER. 
Lert’s sit down and talk together ¢ Let’s sit down and talk together 
Of the things of olden day, | Though the flowers of youth are dead, 
When we, like lambkins, loosed from tether, ; Sweet ferns still grow among the heather, 5 
Gaily tripped along the way. And for us their fragrance shed. j 


Time his touched us both with lightness, ; Life has a thousand blessings in it, 


es 


Leaving furrows here and there, Even for the aged man, 
For God has hid in every minute 


Something for our eyes to scan. 


And tinging with peculiar brightness 
Silvery threads among our hair. 


Let's sit down and talk together, ‘ Let’s sit down and talk together : 
Many years away have past, 
And fair and foul has been the weather 


Boys we were—we now are men; 
We meet a while, but -know-not whether 
Since we saw each other last. We shall meet to talk again: 


Many whom we loved are living 


Parting time has come; how fleetly 
In a better world than this, Speed the moments when their wings 
( 


And some among us still are giving 
Toil and thought for present bliss. 


Are fanned by breathings issuing sweetly 
From a tongue that never stings ! 
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THE ALL-SEEING EYE.-—TO-DAY. 


ORIGINAL. 
THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


WHeEn o'er the face of nature darkness spreads 

Its mantle, and the earth is wrapped in gloom ; 
Though clouds may hide each twinkling star, and all 
O’erhead look dark and dismal; yet there is 

An unseen eye that watches over all; 

That looks with love upon His children, while 

They rest in slumber. 


Night nor day can hide 
Us from his presence, and our secret thoughts 
Are always seen by His all-seeing eye. 
He slumbers not; but ever watches o'er 
Mankind for good, though they regard Him not. 





TO-DAY. 


BY CHARLES MILTON, 


And only those look back 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track. 


Let others grieve for childhood’s days, And every where a thousand gifts 
| Invite us to rejoice— 


To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice : 


I cannot join in mourning time That tell us, though the world were fair, 


PPL 


Forever passed away— 
For while I look on Nature’s book 
I'm thankful for to-day ! 


In years removed from aye, 
The earth and sky and sea and air 
As lovely are to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
As ever branches were, 

And still in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air ; 
The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye, 
Whose burden, as they glide along 


Is, “ God is here to-day !” 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 
But in that summer twilight now 


Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of a boy : 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man beholds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 


Oh ye, whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 

As sweetly sings to me ; Low trilling in the dust— 

The bleakest wind that winter blows Discard a false unmanly thrall 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 


That hide the earth to-day, 


Nor own so weak a sway, 
But hope in Him who gave you all, 


PBB PPP PAIL PARA PRA PPLIPPEFAAARANEY MADARA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAALA. 


And thank him for to-day 
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Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, 
Soon as the doves began to coo: 

§: The dove hath coo’d already, 
And ah! thou still art absent. : 


HITHER.” 











the forest, And ah! thou 
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Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, 


Soon as the buds their petals burst : 


|: The buds long since had opened, 


And ah! thou still art absent. :] 
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Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, 
Soon as the apple blossom glowed : 

J: The blossoms all have reddened, 
And ah! thou still art absent. 
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-‘sN COURT’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, 4 


AND BANK NOTE AND COIN LIST, . 


A capital work for business men, is published by the subscriber, at the low price of $1 a year, 
advance, or 124 cents per single number. This work is got up and arranged in the most 
proved manner—the States are arranged in alphabetical order, and the book has a MARGIN- 
1 ALPHABETICAL INDEX, making it very convenient for reference—and we use our 
st efforts to furnish a correct Bank Note List, with the Rates of Discount, Broken Banks, &c., 
zether with the earliest and fullest descriptions of all New Counterfeits, Altered Notes, and 
rauds. Also, the Prices of Stocks in Banks, Insurance Companies, Turnpikes, Canals, Rail 
oads, a synopsis of the Markets, or Wholesale Prices Current, COINS, Cashier’s names, &c., 
bzether with other information respecting money matters, counterfeits and rogues. We are 
are that entire perfection is difficult to attain in any enterprise, and that errors or omissions 
ay occasionally creep into the best regulated business. But we flatter ourselves that there is 
ota more correct periodical of the kind now published, nor one on which reliance can be placed 
with greater confidence. J. VAN COURT, Pus isuen, Philada. 
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Salathiel, or the Wandering Jew. ae 
A STORY OF THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 


BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. th 
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WITH SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS, 


“This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiography of the Wander- Li 
ig Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, massacres, persecutions, &c. which oi 
pervened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. Mr. Croly has succeeded very well Tee 
h depicting the Jewish character and warfare; and has entered with considerable felicity into ae 
hat is probable would be the feelings of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer , 
hose history he writes.” | 
The work will be put up in flexible covers at 50 cemts per copy, and can be sent to any th 
art of the United States, by mail. Any person, therefore, who will send us fifty cents, free of 

stage, may rely on having the work sent on immediately. It contains 214 large octavo pages, 

taking nine sheets for postage. 
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THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND, 


AND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodical 
of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the edito 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter t 
every family in which it may be introduced. 

‘There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing Tales, 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 

The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be 
admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the leas 
derogatory to either. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 
We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to give: 
fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flowe 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


CLUBS. 


TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows :—1 copy, 
one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies 
one year, for $8,00, and one to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,0(, 
and one to the person forming the club, All subscriptions must begin with the January No. 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. 


There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amoutt 
of money. Any person who may desire to have oue of the large magazines, if they will send u 


| $3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, 0! 


Sartain’s Magazine. 
CCP All orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and post paid, to insure attention. 


J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
No. 93 Arch Street, below Third, Philadelphia 
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Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. 


The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as they are employed, atl 
none others acknowledged, e:ther for the Garland or Van Court’s Counterfeit Detector. 


Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, 
Amos Noe, 1. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T’. Peck, 
Judson C. Phillips, Willard Wiswall, Thomas E. Gridley, 
C. S. Rowley, Wm. 8S. Chenowith, Wm. H. Parsons, 
S. V. Wyckoff, Wm. 8. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, 
Osmon W. Carter, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, 
Jas. W. Hyde, A. D. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin, 
Horton F. Rice, S. Mathew Hosey, Philander H. Stark, 
Isaac P. Gould, Daniel Granger, W. P. Yeaman, 
Joseph Button, A. Hurlbut, B. C. Knapp. 
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